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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The unscientific mind is impatient and unwilling 
to wait for results. | When Pasteur made public his 
investigations on Rabies the whole world rang with 
his discovery, and men in every quarter, who, till 
then had never been heard of, jumped at conclu- 
sions, and hastened to proclaim their convictions. 
Now we have Vasteur Institutes in various places, 
and generally a decided increase of rabies all 
around them. The indiscretion of his disciples 
brings discredit even upon the master. Professor 
Koch has now eclipsed Pasteur for the moment, and 
every lay paper publishes articles and reports the 
meaning of which, to most of its readers, is unin- 
telligible. We hope as ardently as others that 
Koch has discovered a remedy for tuberculosis but 
it seems a pity, if not folly, to try and anticipate 
what the author has not yet promised. The whole 
subject is still in the experimental stage. If the 
success hoped for is not attained Koch will still 
deserve the greatest credit for his labours; but if 
his scientific work be “boomed” like some new 
gold field, great will be the disappointment of the 
public should he not produce a safe and certain 
cure. Up to now the medical press of this coun- 
try has kept its head, and is merely anxiously 
awaiting further results. Scientific men should 
show some self restraint and try rather to allay the 
popular excitement than to add to it. 

f Koch’s experiments result in his finding a 
vaccin capable of destroying the bacillus he will 
doubtless publish his method in full. Then inde- 
pendent workers may continue and verify his 
method. If he alone prepares and distributes his 
vaccin the human patient will for a long time claim 
all he can produce, and tuberculous animals must 
wait until an army of instructed assistants caa turn 
out the material in quantities. | Koch has as yet 
published nothing definite, and the rush to Berlin 
seems, as the Americans say, to be a little “ previous.” 

On Tuesday next the Council of the Royal Col- 
lege of Veterinary Surgeons hold a special meeting 
to consider a resolution for granting a sum of £250 
to test Koch’s discovery and its effects upon ani- 
mals ; also to send a representative “ of acknowledg- 
ed eminence in the veterinary profession” to 
Berlin to study and report. 

There are two great objections to this—first, 
Koch has not yet completed his discovery—second, 
we have only one man who can be called a special- 
list on tuberculosis—Professor McFadyean—and we 
cannot expect him to leave his duties at present on 
any such premature journey. Our last little 
scientific excursion (into the larynx of the horse) 


and its miserable ending ought to be a lesson to us 
not to rush. The experiments on Tuberculosis 
may be safely left to Professor Koch; when he 
makes a positive statement it will be time for us to 
experiment upon his lines. 


“If Mr. Greaves were not a member of Council 
his misplaced zeal in writing papers and reading 
them would do no harm and might even afford a 
little harmless amusement. His defective sense 
of humour probably prevents him appreciating the 
incongruity of his attempts to expatiate on Science 
and Education. His defective veracity, or mem- 
ory, renders him an unsafe guide on professional 
history, and therefore his ‘‘ Reminiscences of Veteri- 
nary Politics” fail to be either amusing or useful. 
In the paper he recently read at a professional 
meeting in Edinburgh are many choice flowers of 
rhetoric which he playfully flung at those who hap- 
pen not toagree with him, We should rather have 
liked to reply in some detail to a few of Mr. 
Greaves’ assertions, but at the end of his paper is a 
sentence which bids us pause. We quote it as our 
excuse for not devoting any more time to Mr. 
Greaves or his works; here it is—‘‘I urge you not 
to attach exaggerated importance to the puerile ar- 
guments put forth by some poor useless creatures.” 


Mr. Mulvey informs us that the answers to his 
circular re a New Charter, are still flowing in from 
every quarter of the Kingdom, and that the unex- 
pectedly large proportion of “ayes” is well main- 
tained. Every member should fill up his card and 
return it at once, so that the fullest guide to the 
wishes of the profession may be obtained. On 
Tuesday next the committee of the Council appointed 
to consider the question of a Charter hold their first 
meeting, and the result of this plebiscite will doubt- 
less be brought before them. 

When a good tradesman wishes to do good work 
he takes care to have the best tools and the best 
materials. Why should professional men do other- 
wise? If you want good dissections made you must 
have good subjects. Any man who has dissected 
knows that the horse is infinitely preferable to the 
donkey, whose tissues are always loaded with fat. 
The thinnest looking donkey is fatter than the 
average horse or pony, and is a nasty dirty subject 
on the table of the anatomical student. y then 
do some Veterinary Schools persist in supplying only 
the worst material for instruction? The difference 
in cost is perhaps 12/- per subject—z.e., amongst six 
students, 2/- each. Surely this alone cannot account 


for the use of the inferior animal ! 
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Mr. Carter, of Bradford, sends us an argument 
against the proposed alteration of Clause IX. which 
merits attention. The clause of the 1876 Charter 
which deprives members of the privilege of acting 
as members of the Council has been objected to as 
taking away a right which was conferred by the 
original Charter of Incorporation. This injustice 
Mr. Carter recognises, but he argues that no injus- 
tice has been done to those members who entered 
the profession after 1876, as they had no claim to any 
advantages other than were conferred by existing 
charters. 

As a strictly legal argument we are prepared at 
once to allow the force of his reasoning. It-is in- 
disputable that no injustice has been done to the 
men who joined the profession after the 1876 Char- 
ter came into force. The same argument might be 
adduced in opposition to all and every reform. 
Whatever laws are in force. in every society, should 
bind men introduced to it, but it will hardly be held 
that those laws should not be altered if a large 
majority find them unsuitable and unfair. The 
question is not whether men have a legal claim to 
certain privileges, but whether our existing laws 
are the best suited to our corporate requirements and 
professional progress. It is certain that a large 
majority of the profession desire the right of direct 
representation on our governing body. It is certain 
that a divided body is a great evil, and that unity 
in a profession is necessary for advancement. it is 
equally certain that the test by which Fellows are 
selected does not recognise any fitness in its gradu- 
ates for action as members of Council, and we 
therefore conclude that the disadvantages of re- 
taining the Ninth Clause greatly exceed the advan- 
tages. If it can be shown that those men who 
obtained the diploma prior to 1876 should have the 
privilege of sitting on the Council when elected by 
their fellow practitioners, there is equal reason to 
grant the privilege to all members. Those mem- 
bers who have entered our profession since 1876 
will soon be a majority; no one has ever said 
they are of an inferior type, and we may be sure 
that they will soon assert themselve if they are 
placed in an inferior position by a new charter. 

When we ask for a new charter we must en- 
deavour to obtain such a one as will, for a long 
time, serve to cement together the profession, and 
assist us in making any reform necessary for our 
progress. We want no privileged class, we desire 
a rights under a charter, but we also wish 
liberty to grant or maintain a diploma of honour for 

such members as are willing to show higher attain- 
ments than those merely requisite for a certificate to 
r. Carter’s argument is legally correc 

are not unalterable. In a 
ours the best workable laws are those which provide 
for the requirements of a decided majorit 

y—the 
worst are those which cause disunion, and give ‘ris 
to disrespect for the governing few. For ties 
reasons we differ from Mr. Carter, and believe that 
the right course is to make no difference between 


a but to give: all equal rights of repre- 


CASES AND ARTICLES. 


FRACTURE OF THE SKULL IN A DOG~— 
OPERATION AND RECOVERY. 
By W. Mots, M.R.C.V.S., Hamilton, Ontario. 


On October 7th I was requested to see a wire- 
haired fox-terrier dog, weighing about 16 lbs., the 
property of Miss MacGiverin, of this city. On 
inspection I noticed that the dog arched his back, 
and carried his head very low, inclining it towards 
the left side, was partially insensible, and the pupils 
of both eyes were very much contracted. He was 
able to recognise the groom’s voice, and lifted his 
head, and wagged his tail at the voice of his mis- 
tress; but there was involuntary passage of urine 
and foeces. On examination I discovered a small 
bruise on the superior margin of the temporal bone 
above the orbit, and on pressing the part ; complete 
insensibility took place. I diagnosed compression of 
the brain from fracture of the skull, and advised an 
operation. 

' Oct. 8th.—Having no instruments suitable for so 
small a patient I consulted Dr. Olmstead, of the 
Hamilton Hospital, who very kindly offered to per- 
form the operation if I would secure the animal. 
Procuring a large roller towel, I wrapped the dog 
completely in its folds, keeping the head and neck 
free, and placiug the dog under my right arm was 
able to hold him firmly. I must say that under the 
trying circumstances the dog was exceptionally kind 
and docile, a few momentary struggles and two 
sharp howls were all the dog gave forth, and those 
only when stitching the wound. 

Having fastened the dog’s mouth to prevent 
biting, Dr. Olmstead laid the skull bare by a circu- 
lar incision, and on lifting the scalp the fracture 
was plainly discernible—a depression the size of a 
sixpence, evidently done with a stone or brickbat. 
On passing the point of the bone forceps beneath 
the skull a quantity of pus escaped—about two 
drachms, very foetid, dark grey in colour, and with 
it a small quantity of blood. Tho depressed portion 
of bone was cut out and removed, the brain imme- 
diately rising to the level of the margin. A drain- 
tube, abont two inches long, was placed in the most 
dependent position, and fastened on the outside, 
the margin stitched with eight sutures of carbolized 
cat-gut, and a pad of antiseptic gauze was fastened 
over al] with a bandage. 

Oct. 9th.—'l'he dog much better, able to stand and 
look round. Took a small quantity of milk and 
mutton broth. Wound dressed with carbolic lotion. 

Oct. 10th.—Dog progressing favourably ; passed 
urine and fosces for the first time. He took « small 
quantity of beef tea and sopped milk; wound 
dressed with carbolic lotion. 

Oct 24th.—-Very little of any interest occurred up 
to this time. when the stitches were removed, a0 

the part dressed with iodoform every day. The dog 
has done fairly well throughout, and is now quite 


recovered. 
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I am not aware that there is a case on record of a 
fracture of the dog’s skull followed by an operation 
and recovery, and for that reason I hope you will be 
able to find a plaee for this in The Veterinary Record 


THE PROPOSED NEW CHARTER. 
By F. P. Carrer, F.R.C.V.S., Bradford. 


On the 9th inst. I received a communication from 
Mr. W. J. Mulvey, asking me to record my vote on 
three very important questions relating to the pro- 
posed charter, and I presume that every M.R.C.V.S. 
has received a similar one for the same purpose. 
The first question asked, and the only one with 
which I intend to deal, is: Is it desirable to alter 
the Ninth Clause so that memhers should have 
restored to them the privilege of acting as members 
of Council ? 

Now, in the first place, I suppose it will be 
admitted without question, that the men who by 
the Charter of 1876 were deprived of the privilege 
are the men who qualified in or before that year, 
and that it cannot possibly be an injustice to the 
men who have qualified since. I have been at 
some little trouble in making an analysis of the 
Register of the R.C.V.S., made up to February, 1889. 
I find that there are 2995 members, and of this 
number 1638 qualified in or before 1876, whilst the 
remainder, 1357, qualified since. On the same 
Register we have 197 Fellows—155 of whom took 
their membership in or before 1876; so that if we 
deduct 155 from 1688 we have left 1483 men who 
by the said Charter were deprived of the privilege 
of acting as members of the Council; and in order 
to restore them that privilege, it is proposed we 
should obtain a new charter. 

If that is all a new charter would mean, I for one 
should not object; but it would not only mean re- 
storing to these members what has been termed their 
birthright, but it would be giving the 1357 members 
a privilege to which they, at all events, have no 
claim whatever, and more than this, it would be 
taking away the exclusive right of those men who, 
for their own advancement, and for the advancement 
of the profession, have been at the trouble and ex- 
pense of taking their Fellowship, for which they 
have in fees paid between £3000 and £4000. 

‘ Mr. Mulvey has invited the whole of the pro- 
ession to record their votes on this important 
Parrormy aud in your issue of the 15th inst. there is 
rs etter from that gentleman, in which he states 
at, up to the present, 97 per cent. of the votes 
aur de are in favour of a new charter. I for one 
take Pe! it, for this is the very point to which I 
cant lon, viz., that the men who have qualified 
pe should be asked to vote on this question 
’ m7 im my opinion it is manifestly unfair, 
an = not suppose for one moment that anyone 
eel ought but what they would, to a man, vote 
pont, ad charter, for they are playing a game at 
ey have everything to gain and nothing to 


lose. And on the face of it, in my opinion, it is not 
reasonable to take these votes into account on the 


first of the questions asked. 
In conclusion I would humbly suggest to “ the 


powers that be,” that if the Charter of 1876 has injured 
or taken away the privileges of the men who passed 
previously, and the profession is now desirous to 


restore them their rights by all means let us do so, 
but in so doing I think, in all fairness, that the 
Fellows have a claim to some consideration, and that 


their rights should be protected as well as those of 


the man who qualified in or before 1876. 


A NEW CHARTER: YES OR NO? 
By J. H. Wiuson, M.R.C.V.S. 


If you will kindly allow me, I will give a fuller 
expression of my views on the above subject. I am 
one those who may be called the silent members of 
the profession; we are not all apathetic as hitherto, 
but watching with keen interest the conflict that is 
raging between those who would advance the 
genuine interests of the profession and those who 
would keep the Council a close borough. 

We are quite aware that neither an instrument 


from the Queen and her Ministers, nor an Act of 


Parliament will be ipstrumental in preventing 
owners of animals, or relatives of people, from 
calling in quacks to use instruments, or to recom- 
mend the cure-alls now so much in vogue, But we 
can fully appreciate the feeling which prompts 
“A Constant Reader,” on Oct. 18th, page 200, 
Veterinary Record, to write that he “thinks the 
Council has in recent years been much too freely 
criticised, and that it would be well to trust it more 
implicitly.” This is the same feeling that seems to 
enfold that part of the Council which does not want 
a charter. It was our blind confidence which in 
1876 led the profession into this ‘““Maiwand” out 
of which we are trying to struggle; and the same 
feeling in the same year prevented Mr. Hopkin 
from receiving a copy of the proposed charter. 

In fact some of the Council whom we appoint to 
represent us and to forward our interests, think it 
an invasion of their privileges if we, their ap- 
pointers, and interested parties make an inquiry into 
the manner in which they have kept our trust, and 
their worthiness of our continued confidence. 

How would his constituents receive such a feeble 
attempt at evasion of his responsibilities to them, 
from one of the great elected executive of this 
country ? 

lf the light of enquiry is painful to the eyes of 
those who have sat so long in darkness, the fault is 
with the eyes, not with the light, and unless the 
disease of the eyes has become chronic, the light 
will have a beneficial effect. 

In fact, 10 apply another party phrase, borrowed 
from politics, the cry of those in office seems to be 
at all costs: “ Respect our vested interests.” 
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VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


THE WESTERN COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The half yearly meeting of the Asssociation was held 
at Chubb’s Hotel, Plymouth, on October 27th. The 
President, Mr. 8. Burton of Torquay, occupied the 
chair. There were also present, Messrs. H. W. Thomas, 
Plymouth; T. Olver, Truro, Dr. 
Honey; Messrs. J. Squire ; . W. Bloye; A. H, 
Oliver: P.G. Bond, Plymouth; J. H. Penhale; W. 
Ascott, Bideford; F.E. Place, Exmouth; F. T. 
vey, St. Columb; and the Hon. Sec. Letters and 
telegrams regretting inability to attend the meeting 
were received from Professor Penberthy ; Messrs. J. A, 
Collings; R. E. L. Penhale; J. P. Heath ; R. Pethick, 
and H. P. Close. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

Messrs. Place, Exmouth, and James Colyton, were 
unanimously elected members of the Association. 

Mr. Tuomas raised a short discussion on abortion in 
cows, in consequence of a letter which that day appeared 
in the Western Morning News. It was the universal 
opinion of those present that the keeping of goats and 
donkeys with the affected cows in no way stayed the 
disease, and that it generally arose from one of three 
conditions—an unexplained condition of the bull, dis- 
eased grasses, or contagion. 

The following paper was next read :— 


SOME METHODS OF ADMINISTERING ANAS- 
THETICS TO THE LOWER ANIMALS. 
By J. H. M.R.C.V.S., Bideford. 


Mr, PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN, 

_ In the short paper which I have the honour of read- 
ing before you, it is my intention to treat this subject 
from a ees point of view,—speaking of facts that 
have fallen under my personal observation, and de-, 
scribing the methods of administration—rather than to. 
enter into the history of anzsthetics or to deal with 
their therapeutic action, of which I can tell you nothing 
that you do not already know better than myself. 

The great increase of late years in the use of anws- 
thetics on the lower animals I attribute to three chief 
causes :— 

First :—A growing recognition of the fact that it is our 
duty as veterinary surgeons to avoid causing un- 
necessary pain in the lower animals, not only 


from considerations of humanity, but because we” 


know that pain exhausts the patient, retarding 
and even in some cases preventing recovery. 


Secondly :—The use of anzsthetics greatly increases 
the safety of the operator and the attendants, 
which you will agree with me is a matter of no 
small consideration. 


Thirdly :—It enables us to perform operations much 
_ morejneatly and expeditiously than when the sub- 
conscious. 

any objections are raised to the use of anesthetics : 
we are told that they are expensive, that they sei Sinko 
gerous to administer, that they cause more nervous irri- 
pcre fy ws would arise from the pain of the operation, 

and that they prevent wounds from healin i 
as they otherwise would. 


Personal experience teaches me to look upon these ob- 
jections as groundless: I have never found that there 
is any danger where ordinary precautions are observed, 
and so far from any bad effect following upon anesthesia, 
I find that all the animals I have chloroformed recover 
very rapidly (none taking over 5 or 10 minutes), and do 
not show any nausea or nervous irritability. I have 
never found that anesthesia prevents wounds from 
healing, and in castration and firing they do far better 
than without it, with the further advantage that in fir- 
ing there is not nearly so much liability to blemish. 
I should meet the objection as to expense by pointing 
out that under the new method of administering with 
the Carlyle bag we require only half the quantity of 
chloroform formerly used under the old method of 
sponge andtowel. Further, we now almost exclusively 
use methylated instead of rectified chloroform, at one- 
half the expense. 

We will now proceed to consider the different kinds of 
anesthesia and the methods of administration. 

We have three degrees of anesthesia: total, partial 
and local. 


AN A&STHESIA.—CHLOROFORM. 


For total anesthesia I prefer chloroform, and of this 
Ishall chiefly speak, as my experience has been almost 
entirely of its use. Before speaking of its action I will 
describe my mode of administering: I invariably cast 
my patient, if it is a large animal, and for this reason : 
at first you have a period of excitement, especially in the 
case of the horse, which fights a great deal, and is not 
only likely to injure himself but the attendants ; more- 
over there is a probability of further danger to the animal 
in falling to the ground while going under influence. 
I have noticed that in rising before complete recovery 
it sometimes spreads its legs in such a manner that un- 
less the muscles were relaxed it would undoubtedly 
sprain them. After having cast the animal and secured 
it, 1 put on the Carlyle bag, this being, in my opinion, 
the best, because it asphyxiates as well as well as anes- 
thizes, and has the advantage of getting the patient 
under very quickly with a small amount of chloroform, 
the horse taking little longer than from 2 to 5 minutes, 
as compared with from 15 to 20 under the old method of 
the nose-bag, sponge and towel, which allowed a quan- 
tity of air to be mixed with the chloroform, producing 
nausea and depression which lasted for hours and some- 
times even days; this you never get with the method I 
advise. I find in the lower animals that you can give 
almost pure chloroform, indeed I exclude all the air | 
possibly can, for I disagree entirely with the old, theory 
that you can only give chloroform at 5°/o solution with 
air. I mustnot omit to mention another great advan- 
tage of the Carlyle bag: I have found that it enables 
me to dispense with an assistant and administer chloro- 
form and perform the operation alone. 


Dosgs. 


I shall mot dwell upon the action of chloro- 
form ; you all know how it acts more particularly on 
the heart and on the muscles of the respiratory organs, 
and that its influence extends from the periphery to the 
centre and from the hind extremities forwards, 5° 
I shall at once give you the doses that I have found 
necessary for the various animals I have chloroformed, 
and the length of time it takes to get them completely 
under influence. 

Horse. 1 find that old horses require a larger dose 
than young ones, and underbred more than well- 
bred. For actual cautery (firing) more chloroform 1s 

uired than for the knife, or even for castration. The 
iateanas is much more rapid when the head is pl 
on a higher level than the body. With the Carlyie bag, 


the horse requires f ij oz. if over three years, and f jss 0% 
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in the case of yearlings. The time is from 2 to 5 minutes, 
or rather longer in the case of old animals; if they do 
not go off in 5 minutes I add f iv dr. more. 

Cow. The cow takes just the same dose as the horse, 
and is about 5 minutes in going under. 

Pig. Lusea bagof my own contrivance for the pig. 
{exhibited.) Dose: fijtoivdr. according to size. 
More air is required for the pig than for any other ani- 
mal that I have chloroformed. 

Time: 3 minutes. 

Dog. For the dog I find this bag which acts asa 
muzzle as well, much better than the kerchief and 
cotton wool. 

Dose: f ij toiv dr. 

Time: 5 to 10 minutes. 

Cat. In chloroforming the cat, I place it under a bell- 
glass with a sponge sprinkled with ijd r. of chloroform ; it 
will go under in about 10 minutes. _I think the reason 
that a cat takes longer to go under than other ani- 
mals, is that asphyxia does not occur so quickly by this 
method, as with the muzzle, which we cannot use in the 
case of the cat. 

Fowls. My methed of chloroforming fowls is to sat- 
urate a small piece of cotton wool with xxx m of chloro- 
form and place it on the beak just in front of the nos- 
trils. The time I find to be about 2 minutes. I 
always chloroform when caponing. ~ 


ETHER. 


I have only used ether once or twice, and have found 
that it was slower and less complete in its action than 
chloroform, and that the dose required was 2 or 3 times 

er. 

Prof. Vachetta says that “ether is less dangerous than 
shlorotorm for dogs.”’ This is probable, as the majority 
of dogs suffer from heart disease, and by the use of 
ather, which acts as a stimulant, you avoid the danger 
of paralysis of the heart, which is liable to be produced 
by chloroform. Yet 1 have nearly always used chloro- 
form as I find it more expeditious than ether, and have 
never had a death from its use. In two cases I have 
partially ancesthized a dog with ether and afterwards 
used chloroform ; I think this to be a safe method where 
there is a weak heart, as the ether acts as a stimulant to 
the heart, and complete anzsthesia may then be pro- 
Auced by chloroform without much danger. 


A. E. C. 


snes anesthetic sometimes used in the human 
a 1s composed of 1 part of alcohol, 2 of chloroform, 
m 3ofether. I have had no experience of its use, 
but I do not believe it to be so safe as pure chloroform 
in cases where you have a weak heart. 


Hyprarte. 


I cannot speak from experience of the action of chl 
oral 
dar Bie largely used by continental practitioners. 
Foul or Nocard,in the transactions of the National 
Mice ys. Congress of 1886, says that for years he has 
other general anesthetic but chloral hydrate, in 
Poe ution of 1 to 3 of water as an intravenous injection 
e dose being :— 
For the horse 155 grs. for every 220 lbs. weight of the 
» OX 120 grs. [animal. 
ie dog 45 to 90 grs. according to size. 
inject a of administering to larger animals is to 
In he dee © jugular vein without incising the skin. 
a 0g he lays bare the external femoral vein, and 
ae — it either with a trocar or a hollow needle. In 
thea to 600 injections he has had no deaths occur ; 
The Pa calm, and anesthesia complete. 
en to produce insensibility to pain 


ecessary 
with 
be! — hydrate, when injected, is from 5 tu 8 


OPERATIONS UNDER TOTAL AN ASTHESIA. 


We now come to the consideration of those operations 
in which I have found total anesthesia of great value. 

By means of it castration can be performed very ex- 
peditiously asthe animal does not struggle. I have 
often completed the operation within ten minutes, in- 
cluding the time of administration. 

Firing can be done far more neatly than without it, 
and the painful operation of neurotomy can be more 
easily performed, 

In obstetric operations it is invaluable where the 
uterine and abdominal muscular contractions are so 
great as to interfere, especially in presentations that are 
breech, and with head or shoulder back. You all know 
gentlemen what a difficult thing it is to push back the 
foetus when the contractions are in full vigour, but with 
chloroform it becomes quite easy. Thesame applies to 
prolapsus uteri. Another great advantage of anzesthesia 
in obstetrics is the prevention of the violent uterine 
contractions which are liable to cause rupture of the uterus, 
also that it lessens by one-tenth the exhaustion of the 
mother, rendering recovery more rapid. I have never 
found it to occasion hemorrhage. 

Less chloroform is required to anzesthize a pregnant 
animal, as the pressure of the foetus in the uterus on the 
lungs has already produced partial asphyxia. 

I cannot describe the symptoms of death from anes- 
thesia from my own experience, as I have never had a 
patient that has failed to recover within a very short 
period after the removal of the bag or sponge, so I shall 
confine myself to quoting Finlay Dun. 

“Danger,” he says, “is to be anticipated whenever 

‘the breathing becomes slow, shallow, or noisy ; the 

‘pulse slow, weak, or suddenly irregular ; the pupils 

‘dilated; the conjunctiva if touched, provoking no 

‘reflex action. With such warnings, artificial res- 

‘piration must instantly be resorted to, great care 

‘being used to prevent any rough handling, which 

‘might entirely paralyse the weakened heart. Cold 

‘water should be thrown over the head and neck, care 

‘should be taken to secure fresh air, and the tongue 

’? should be drawn forward lest it interfere with ins- 

‘piration. The galvanic current applied over the 

‘phrenic nerve has been advised, but if used at all 

‘it must be with the greatest caution.” 

To these methods of resuscitation I should add: in- 
halations of ammonia, and hypodermic injections of 
alcohol ; in large animals I should also, if possible, get 
the head on a lower level than the body, and in small 
animals I should invert the body. 


PaRTIAL ANASTHESIA. 


Partial anesthesia may be produced per rectum by 
means ef Arnold’s tube. I have never used one of these 
instruments myself, but I am indebted to Messrs. 
Arnold and Sons for the loan of one for ae at 
this meeting ; they have also been most kind in sup- 
plying me with other specimens. 

* “The apparatus consists of a glass tube, india-rubber 

‘tubing, and canula of ivory. The glass tube is fil- 

‘led with ether, and the canula introduced into the 

‘rectum. The tube containing the ether is then 

‘ pene into a vessel filled with about a litre of 

‘boiling water, which quickly causes it to volatilise 

‘and to penetrate into the intestine in the form of 

‘vapour. At the expiration of two or three minutes 

‘the odour of the ether is perceived both at the nose 

‘and mouth of the animal operated upon. The glass 

‘tube can be changed as many times as may be found 
necessary.”’ 


* Extract from Vet. Journal, July 1586 
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“The operation can be performed with the patient 

‘ standing, which is a great advantage when foals have 

‘to be dealt with, for in their case it is often a con- 

‘ siderable difficulty to adjust the hobbles before cast- 

‘ing, but etherisation once established renders the 

‘ colt innocuous to handling.” 

' Thistube can be employed with advantage for 

‘castration in the pig.” 

Partial anesthesia is very valuable .in parturition, es- 
pecially in mares who struggle so violently; it keeps 
them quiet and still allows the uterine contraction to 
continue. Barnes, in his lectures on obstetric opera- 
tions, says that chloral hydrate is especially,useful in the 
first stage of labour, as it produces insensbility to pain 
without stopping uterine contraction. 


Loca, ANASTHESIA. 


ad 

Local anesthesia may be produced by means of the 
ether spray, of cold water, snow or ice, or by subcu- 
taneous injections of chloroform, chloral hydrate or 
cocaine. 

The ether spray I consider the best for firing, but I 
do not think it very satisfactory in castration or neu- 
rotomy, as the wounds heal badly, 

I have used cocaine largely, and my experience is that 
it is very valuable as a local anzesthetic for operations on 
mucous membranes, but not on any other parts of the 
body. It is of little for instance in firing, or removing 
tumours from the skin and connective tissues. 


I have found a 49°/, solution applied with a brush on’ 


the cornea, very useful in removing foreign substances 
from the eye, especially in cattle. In ene operation on 
the dog 1 injected the solution near the corner of the 
eye, dropped some on the cornea and waited from about 
three to four minutes before removing the membranasnic- 
titans, which I performed without apparently causing 
pain. 

abloids are the best form of cocaine: it does not re- 
main good in solution for more than from 24 to 48 
hours, These pellets contain 1 grain, and to form a 
10 o/o sol., one pellet must be used for every 10 minims 
of injection required ; for a 4°/5 solution, as an anss- 
thetic for the eye, each pellet would obviously require 
25 minims. 

It is recommended in firing to use a 20°/o solution, 10 
minims being injected in 6 or 8 places. 

I have dwelt at greatest length on the subject of total 
anesthesia by chloroform, for the reason that I consider 
it safer and more generally useful than either partial or 
local anesthesia, except in two classes of operations :— 
_ In obstetrics, purtial anesthesia is invaluable, except 
in extreme cases where it is necessary to completely 
anvsthize and use instruments. In operations on the 
eye, local aneesthesia with cocaine is preferable. 

The use of anesthetics which at first excited a great 
deal of prejudice is daily growing in favour with the 
public; since employing them in my practice my 
clients as a rule do not care for me to perform any major 
operations without them. 

I am conscious, gentlemen, that I have offered you 
runterva, Prat in this paper, but my object has been to 
invite discussion and to elicit rather than impart infor- 
mation on a subject which I believe to be of the first’ 
importance in our profession, as advantageous both to 
ourselves and to our patients. 


Discussion. 
Mr, PenHALe then demonstrated several forms of 


inhalers for producing anesthesia, some kindly lent by |: 


Messrs. Arnold and Sons. Two of the essayist’ 

invention, for the pig and dog, were viewed ‘with geek 
interest ; in each there was a clever contrivance for sup- 
plying air, and more chloroform when necessary. 


The Prestmpent said he was very pleased and in- 
terested with what he had heard, his experience of 
chloroform on horses was very limited, but he had ex- 
perimented in the company of a medical man a good 
deal on dogs and cats, their method was to put the ani- 
mals under a bell-glass with the evaporating chloroform 
and they found if there was a fair admission of air also 
the animals became unconscious much more readily. He 
regarded cocaine as most valuable for the removal of 
tumours, especially at the elbow, and mammary tu- 
mours on bitches: he injected 12 to 15 m. of 59/0 solu- 
tion, near the seat of operation. In administering 
chloroform great care had to be taken not to allow it 
to touch mucous surfaces as it caused a violent burning 
pain and much struggling. He was glad to welcome 
a member of the sister profession and should be glad to 
hear any remarks Dr. Honey might be inclined to make. 

Dr. Honey said it had given him a great deal of 
pleasure to listen to the paper, and he was very much 
obliged for the kind way in which the Association had 
received him as a visitor, he hoped and believed the day 
was not far distant when the two sister professions 
would go hand in hand together. A short time since he 
assisted his friend Mr. Oliver in chloroforming a pony, 
which they succeeded doing in 3 or 4 minutes with a 
piece of cloth and about two ounces of chloroform, he 
rather advocated the simple method, he did not quite 
believe in the complicated inhalers he saw before him. 
Mucous surfaces should be protected by vaseline, from 
the irritating effects of the contact of chloroform. He 
should like to know if any of the members present had 
seen any effect on the minds of the lower animals from 
the use of cocaine. 

The PrestpEnt replied that he had seen no ill effects 
of any kind on the lower animals from the use of 
cocaine. 

Mr. Otver greatly advocated the use of chloroform 
for all operations of any consequence. [For castrating 
nothing could be easier or more satisfactory than chloro- 
form and the ecraseur. 


Mr. Squire did not regard the ecraseur as a safe in- - 


strument for castration, the spermatic artery was 
sometimes torn in such a manner that considerable 
hemorrhage supervened ; he much preferred the actual 
cautery. 

Mr. Ascorr said he found no dfficulty or danger 12 
producing anesthesia with the Carlyle inhaler. It was 
a great boon to the operator tu have the patient in- 
sensible to pain, and lying perfectly still during delicate 
and important operations. His method of castration 
was by torsion, which was so rapidly done that he did 
not deem it necessary to administer chloroform. 

Mr. J. H. Pennate said in answer to Mr. Harvey 
that if the side-line was properly adjusted around the neck, 
was no objections to this plan of casting for the ad- 
ministration of chloroform. There was so little dan- 
ger in its use that he rarely or never asked the owners 
consent. 

Mr. J. H. Pennate was accorded a very hearty vote 
of thanks for his paper. 

A vote of thanks was also given to Messrs. Arnold and 
Sons for the loan of some instruments for exhibition. 

Mr. Burton gave notice that at the next meeting he 


would move an alteration in Rule 9, as far as it relates 


to time of holding annual meeting. 

The Prestpent then entertained those present to 4? 
excellent dinner and a most enjoyable evening 
spent. 

Pennare, How. See. 
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EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


DISEASED MEAT PROSECUTION. 
(PARTURIENT APOPLEXY). 


At the Maidstone Court of Summary Jurisdiction on 
Tuesday, George Henry Ray, butcher, was summoned for 
that on the 17th October last, upon premises in Market- 
avenue, Maidstone, were deposited four quarters and 
pieces of meat, belonging to him and in his possession, 
“for the purpose of sale and intended for the food of 
man,” such meat being diseased. Defendant pleaded 
not guilty. 

Mr. D’Eyncourt, appeared to prosecute on behalf of 
the Local Board of Health, and Mr. H. F. Dickens, 
appeared for the defence. 

n opening the case Mr. D’Eyncourt stated that the 
prosecution was instituted under the Public Health Act 
of 1875, the 117th section of which statute directed that 
in the case of unsound meat having been condemned 
the person to whom it belonged, or in whose possession 
it was found, should be liable to a penalty not exceeding 
£20 or imprisonment for not more than three months. 
It was enacted in the previous section that the proof 
that the meat was not exposed or deposited for the pur 
poses of sale or was not intended for the food of man 
rested with the party charged. The gist of the offence 
with which defendant was charged was having on his 
premises, or in preparatson for sale, the meat in ques- 
tion; not selling it or even exposing it for sale. He 
should prove to the Bench that wben the meat was 
found on defendant’s premises it was evidently in pre- 
paration for sale as human food, for which it was unfit, 
and was properly condemned. 

William Jackling, the borough inspector of Nuisances, 
stated that on the 17th October, in consequence of cer- 
tain information which he received, he went to defen- 
dant’s slaughter-house. He there saw hanging up the 
head of a beast, also the liver, spleen, diaphragm and 
lungs, he thought. Upon that he went and saw Mr. 
Ray at the cattle fair. 

Mr. D’Eyncourt—What did you say tohim? I said 
“You bought a cow the other day which died of 
milk fever?” 

— did defendant say?—He said the cow did 
not.” 

Proceeding, witness stated that he asked defendant 
when it would he convenient that he should see the car- 
case, which was deposited in his shop in Market-avenue, 
and was, thereupon, handed the key of the premises. He 
proceeded to the shop, where he found hanging up four 

uarters of beef apd other smaller pieces, all properly 

essed, and ready for Saturday’s market. 

Mr. D’Eyncourt—Did you notice anything as to the 
4ppearance of the meat /—Yes; it struck me as being 
very dark beneath the skin, and the inside also presen- 
ted a very dark appearance. 

You thought it acase in which you ought to call in a 
veterinary surgeon, and sent for Mr. Crowhurst /—Yes ; 
and he inspected the meat; also the liver and other 
parts of the animal that I found in the slaughter-house. 
Mr. Adams the Medical Officer of Health, was called in, 
a the meat was examined in the presence of defen- 

ut. The ex-Mayor (Mr. Clifford) saw the meat, 
“— afterwards signed an order for its destruction. 

a ross-examined—Mr. Ray seemed to feel strongly on 
Pe and protested that the meat was perfectly 


At the time you went to the slaughterhouse you 


understood that the cow had died from milk fever ?— 
Yes ; I was told so. 

That, of course, first put you on the alert /—Yes ; the 
circumstances were rather suspicious. 

Do you know that Mr. ;Ray applied to have a sample 
of the meat sent, on his behalf, to an analyst ?—Yes, but 
that was not permitted. 

Mr. Matthew Algernon Adams, Medical Offiicer of 
Health of the borough, stated that on Friday, October 
17th, he, in the presence of Mr. Crowhurst, Mr. Jack- 
ling, and defendant, examined the meat in question. 

What was the appearance of the meat /—It was ex- 
ceedingly dark and somewhat soft. 

In your opinion what did this darkness show /— 
Either that some disease had profoundly affected the 
blood of the animal, or that it had died without being 
bled ; at least that it had been in a dying condition 
when slaughtered. 

In your opinion was the flesh in a healthy state /— 
Undoubtedly not. 

And it follows as a corollary, I suppose, that it was 
unfit for human food /—Yes. 

Cross-examined—I had heard that the cow had died 
of milk fever before I had any conversation with Mr. 
Jackling ; therefore, I certainly did see the carcase 
under the impression the animal had so died. 

The mere darkness of the meat does not indicate 
that it is bad, dves it /—It indicates that it is un- 
usual, 

Re-examined—lIf the blood had circulated properly at 
the time of death would the flesh have presented this 
dark appearance /—Certainly not. I certainly think 
the degree of darkness was sufficient to indicate that the 
flesh was unfit for food. 

Mr. Charles Crowhurst, M.R.C.V.S., stated that he 
was called in to examine the meat in question on the 
17th October. He was struck with the exceedingly dark 
appearance of the flesh. It looked as if the animal hud 
died without being bled. The meat looked quite 
unfit for food. 

In your opinion was the flesh unfit for human food ? 
—Yes, quite. 

Was the appearance coysistent with the explanation 
of Mr, Adams—that the cow was killed when in a dying 
state /—Yes. 

Cross-examined—Do you mean that they had antici- 
pated death by a few minutes /—A little after death 
it might have been stuck. 

Do you mean to say that the cow was stuck after 
death !—More likely than not. 

That is your professional opinion /—That is my 
candid opinion. The flesh looked as if the animal 
had died. 

May 1 take it as your professional opinion that 
the animal died from disease and was not bled.— 
Yes. 

Further cross-examined, Mr. Crowhurst said his 
opinion that the flesh was not fit for food was based on 
its dark appearance and softness. He had had great 
experience in the disease of parturient apoplexy, which 
was very common after parturition. In the latter stages 
of the disease, that was just before death, he believed 
there was poison in the blood. In the early stages the 
blood was in no way affected, but after two or three days’ 
sickness, in his opinion, it was. : 

May I take it that you agree that in the earlier 
stages of parturient apoplexy if the animal is killed 
the flesh is perfectly good /—If the animal is killed 
at that time I believe the flesh is fit for food. 

The Chairman—You decided that in this case the 
flesh was unfit for food —Yes, sir. 
Mr. Dickeus—By the darkness /—Witness—And the 

condition of the meat. A 

Cross-examination continued—Supposing a cow was 
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seized with parturient apoplexy in the afternoon of one 
day and killed in the morning of the next; would that 
be killing in the earlier stages, in your opinion /—Not so 
early as it ought to be killed. 

Re-examined-—Whether the cow was pole-axed a few 
minutes before or after death did not affect his opinion 
that the flesh was unfit for food, 

This was the case of the prosecutioui. 

Mr. Dickens then addressed the Bench for the de- 
fence. He submitted that, according to the ordinary 
principles of law, justice, and common sense, in order to 
convict a man of an offence there must be shown a guilty 
mind on the part of the offender. It must be shown in 
this case, before the Bench could convict, that defen- 
dant was offering the meat in question to the public 
with the full knowledge that it was unfit for human 
food, and if he, bond fide, believed that the flesh was fit 
for food, as defendant undoubtedly did believe, no con- 
viction could take place. As to the question of fact, 
Mr. Dickens said he had a complete answer to the case. 

John Shirley, cowkeeper, stated that the cow in ques- 
tion was his property. It calved on Sunday, the 12th 
October, and was all right on Monday night. _He first 
noticed there was something the matter with the animal 
on Tuesday morning, at about half-past six o’clock, and 
immediately went for Mr. Catt, veterinary surgeon, who 
carefully examined the cow, and advised witness that if 
killed at once the flesh would be perfectly good. He 
employed Mr, Amies to sell the animal, and saw it kil- 
led about noon. When pole-axed the cow was lying in 
the position which cows take up when chewing the cud. 
When witness first noticed there was something the mat- 
ter with the cow it was up on its legs. 

Cross-examined—You said the cow was lying down 
when pole-axed ; lt could not stand,I suppose /—We 
did not try to get herup. I don’t know whether it could 
stand or not. 

I suppose you would not have had the cow killed if 
there had been a chance of its living /--I went by the 
veterinary surgeon’s opinion. 

What price did you get for the cow /—I got £6 for it, 


_ and was to have had more if Mr. Ray sold it. 


The Chairman— What was the value of the cow ! 

Witness—On Monday night it was worth £25 to 
me. 

The Chairman—And you sold it for £6 ? 

Witness— Yes, 

Mr. Dickens—You mean that the cow was worth £25 
to you when in milk. 

itness—Yes. _ 

John Amies, cattle dealer, deposed that he was em- 
ployed yi previous witness to sell the cow in ques- 
sion. fore selling it he saw Mr. Catt, and in conse- 
» segue of what he was told by him he disposed of 

ecow to Mr. Ray for £6. Mr. Catt said the flesh 
would be quite fit for food. 

Examination continued by Mr. Dickens—You would 
not mind eating the flesh of the cow yourself, | suppose ? 
—I would rather not myself (laughter). 

Mr. A. E. Catt, M.R.C.V.S., stated that he saw the 
cow in question on Tuesday morning, the 14th October 
at about nine o’clock. He found the animal in the 
of OF and advised Shirley 

e animal was then ki i 
good egies its flesh would be 
n your experience is the flesh of an animal sufferi 
parturient apoplex _ fit for human food 
; jane the animal is killed in the early stages of the 


Continuing, witness said he saw the flesh of th 
after it had been cut up, but failed to notice that it wn 
dark. was in no way abnormal, 

ere was no iness t 
would increase with 


Cross-examined—If an animal had died from par- 
turient apoplexy he should expect the flesh to be dark in 
colour. The disease was very rapid in its course, 
and an hour or two sometimes made a great deal of 
difference. 

Professor William Pritchard, a past president of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, was next called 
by Mr. Dickens. The professor stated that in par- 
turient apoplexy there was no blood poisoning, and if 
an animal affected with the disease was killed in 
time the flesh was quite fit for humau food. 

You have probably heard in this case that the symp- 
toms first appeared at about seven o’clock, and the cow 
was killed at about twelve on the same day; do you 
think, considering the time which had elapsed, the flesh 
would be fit for human food /—Yes, certainly. 

Cross-examined—If an animal were allowed to livea 
long time after being attacked the flesh would present a 
dark appearance, and it would then be unwholesome. 
If a cow, suffering from parturient apoplexy, was kill 
and the flesh presented a very dark appearance, it woul 
not be fit for food. 

Mr. J. B. Martin, veterinary surgeon, of Rochester, 
gave evidence of a corroborative nature. 

Cross-examined—Do you agree that if the disease had 
gone on so long that the flesh was, after the animal had 
been killed, very dark in colour, it would then be not fit 
for human food!—Yes ; if there was any decomposition 
going on; not from darkness of colour only. __ If there 
was any decomposition or flabbiness I should say the 
flesh was quite unfit for food. 

Richard Grayland, a slaughterman, proved pole-axing 
the cow in question. 

This concluded the case for the defence. 

Mr. D’Eyncourt was about to ask permission to say 
a few words on the legal point raised by Mr. Dickens, 
when 

The Chairman said that was quite unnecessary. The 
point they had got to consider was whether or not this 
carcase, at the time it was exposed or deposited for the 
purpose of sale, was fit for human food. There was no 
doubt it was not, and after the evidence they had heard 
it was impossible to come to any other decision. It was 
for the defe .dant to show that the meat was not deposit- 
ed or exposed for sale purposes, and as he had not done 
that the Bench had no alternative but to convict, and 
the fine was £10 with £1 costs, with the alternative of 
one month. 

Mr. Dickens—I presume you will allow defendant time, 
as the probability is that we shall appeal. 

It was understood that fourteen days would be 
allowed. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS, 
ANNUAL MEETING, 


The annual meeting of Fellows and Members of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England was held on 
Thursday afternoon; Mr. Taomas Bryant, President, 
in the chair. 

The report of the Council having been presented, and 
taken as read, q 

The PrestpEnt, after some remarks on the recent 1m- 
provements to the College Buildings and other ‘topics of 
interest said: I have ‘received, through the Secretary, 
notice of a resolution to be moved, and will ask the See 
retary to read it. 

Mr. Trimmer: The resolution is :— 

“That this meeting of Fellows and Members of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England, having © 


sidezed the report of the Council, dated October 9th, 
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1890, is of opinion that immediate steps should be taken 
to forward the introduction early in the next parliamen- 
tary session of a Bill to amend the constitution of the Col- 
lege, so as to secure to the Membersa just representation 
in and upon,the governing body of the College. This meet- 
ting further expresses its deep regret that the Council has 
as yet shown no disposition to meet the wishes of the Fel- 
lows and Members, in spite of their repeated protests.”’ 
Mr. Lawson Tart: Icongratulate you, sir, and the 
Council, on showing, if a tardy and slow, at least some 
idea of progress. It is but a very few years since this 
meeting was called at all, and it was I think only last 
year, for the first time, that the Council favoured the 
meeting with anything like an expression of their views 
by the mouthpiece of their President. There are sen- 
tences in your remarks which do not justify us in feel- 
ing that the progress of collegiate affairs will be very 
fast. In the first place, you deliberately exclude from 
your remarks all controversial matters. Now, 1 venture 
to say if this were a meeting of the shareholders of a com- 
pany, it is the controversial matters that would have taken 
the first place in your remarks, but to exclude the con- 
troversial matters from your remarks is to exclude the 
business of the meeting. The second remark which 
you were kind enough to make I think calls for a little 
explanation of a classical kind: you deprecate the 
introduction of politics. | Now, by politics in a meeting 
like this, Ido not mean the party Government of the 
country. Come back to the classical meaning of the 
word “ polities.”’ and you will find it means the affairs of 
the community, and in a community like this it is im- 
possible to exclude politics, becanse you have been talk- 
ing about them in every word you have uttered. I 
propose to carry the subject discussed a little further. 
The members should have a reasonable proportion in 
the representation of the Council. I have been asked 
by members of the Council what the Merabers have done 
to demand any such rights. Well, I have estimated 
that their contributions cannot have been less than 
£1,000,000 sterling during this century, and I say there 
is no institution in which the same disproportion would 
be allowed between the great bulk of the body cor- 
porate and a select few coustituted into a council. 
Again, the great influence of the profession throughout 
the country and the world rests upon the shoulders of 
the Members. It is not the Council of the College of 
Surgeons that represents English surgery ; it is not the 
Fellows of the College of Surgeons that represent the 
English medical profession, but it is the Members of the 


Royal College of Surgeons that maintain the honour and 
dignity of our profession throughout the country. | 
Where would the College of Surgeons and the Council | 
and Fellows be but for the Members? The College is | 
steeped in conservatism ; it is like an old lady whom I | 
know who has a large estate, and who will not even cut 
away the dead wood from her trees. These mistakes — 
are vital, and they may not be retrieved for generations 
to come, The history of the College is based on an 
Act of Parliament of the year 1745. That Act has been 
overridden by various charters, but the survivals of the 
original Act are indicated by the mace on the table, 
and the three-cornered hat which forms part of the dress 
of the President, and other things which are far more 
Serious. One of the most serious is the want of trust 
in the constituent body which we see indicated on the 
part of the governing Council. If there were more 
Fer shown, it would, I believe, be responded to with 

¢ frankest confidence. We all recognise that in the 
multitude of councillors there is wisdom, and that the 
voice of the people is the voice of the highest court of 
appeal. Let me call your attention to a resolution, 


eee in the report, passed at one of our meetings. 
at must have been discussed by the Council, but no 


diseourteous and wanting in consideration. I beg to 
move the resolution which has been read. 

Mr. JoszpH Smiru, in seconding the motion, said 
similar resolutions had been almost unanimously car- 
ried to the same effect, but no notice had been taken of 
them in any way. Common courtesy had not 
been shown to the Members. He saw amongst the 
members of the Council present some who were for- 
merly reformers and almost revolutionists. 

Sir Moret, Mackenzig, in supporting the resolu- 
tion, said he was sure that all present, with the excep- 
tion of the gentlemen sitting in the well, would agree 
that the only fault tu be found with Mr. Lawson Tait’s 
resolution was that it was too moderate in tone. What 
they required was a much wider representation. All 
would agree that those who paid ought to be represented. 
He Sir Morell Mackenzie) did uot support the resolu- 
tion merely on abstract grounds. | He had watched the 
career of the Council for twenty-five years, and beyond 
providing official emoluments for their friends in the 
form of Examinerships, he had been unable to discover 
what they had done. No doubt large sums of 
money had been paid for the museum, Lut there had 
been a great deal of wasteful expenditure upon it, speci- 
mens of disease being unnecessarily repeated. He 
wished that some new ideas could be infused into the 
minds of the Council, but he was afraid that that would 
be a ‘difficult task. 

Sir Wm. Moore accused the Council of the College 
of being neglectful of the interests of the public services. 
The Council, he thought, must now recognise that they 
could not much longer stand in opposition to the wishes 
of the whole of the Members. 

Sir Spencer Wetts asked what would be thought of 
the members of the Council if they carried a motion 
brought forward by a majority of the Members at large 
in the face of their own convictions! The Members 
would not have the slightest respect for them if they did 
not act in accordance with their own convictions, or if 
they adopted a course recommended by a large majority 
after an exciting speech. The whole thing would be 
too preposterous. The Council was very desirous of 
ascertaining the opinions of the Fellows and Members, 
but the proposed method was not the best one for ascer- 
taining them. A meeting like the present was likely 
to be carried away by an exciting speech. A deputa- 
tion like that recently received was a much more likely 
mode of informing the Council as to the real wishes and 
feelings of the Members and Fellows than anything else. 
He (Sir Spencer Wells) repeated that he thought it 
would be afar more likely means of influencing the 
Council to send deputations or to write letters than to 
pass resolutions at a meeting. They could not expect 
the Council to give way to such resolutions carried at a 
meeting of that kind. 

Mr. T. Houmes said that after what Sir Spencer Wells 
had said he concluded that a fresh aspect had been put. 
upon the matter, because from his observations it was 


to be presumed that the Council wished to receive a de- 


putation from those Members who were pressing for a 
change in the constitution of the College. If that was 
so the meeting had certainly produced some effect, and 
he was exceedingly glad it had done so. _In spite of Sir 
Spencer Wells’ attitude upon the matter, he felt quite 
sure that more free communication between the Fellows, 
Members, and Council of the College would lead toa 
very great reform in the position of things, and would 
do much to smooth over the difficulties and friction 
that had taken place in the past, and would lead in the 
future to a refoim in the constitution of the College, 
which he felt perfectly certain was desirable, and which 
he believed was inevitable. 

Mr. Lawson Tart, in reply, congratulated the meet- 


answer is given to it. Is that courtesy? I say it is | ing and the Council on having made most distinct pro- 
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gress that afternoon. Sir Spencer Wells’ speech showed 
that the Council were going to give way. Hitherto the 
Council had sat still and listened, and had not at- 
tempted to argue. There were some members of the 
Council who clearly came under the description of the 
old German,who when he was asked what he was, said : 
“T am an ingredient in a brass band.” 

The resolution was then put to the meeting and car- 
ried, only 6 voting against it. 

The Prestpent said that, although they were ex- 
tremely pleased to hear Sir Spencer Wells’ opinion on 
the points under discussion, he desired to say that it 
was only Sir Spencer Wells’ opinion, and Members 
must not run away with the idea that it was the opin- 
ion of the Council. 

A vote of thanks to the President concluded the 
meeting.—Brit. Med. Journal. 


THE VETERINARY SURGEON. 


A Country SKETCH. 


In a country so devoted to the sports of the field in 
general, and to hunting in particular, as ours is, the 
Veterinary Surgeon of the day plays a most important 
part. Perhaps in no walk of life has the improvement 
been so great. The changes of the last 20 years, 
abolishing the old-fashioned farrier and substituting the 
modern M.R.C.V.S., have almost revolutionised the pro- 
fession, and, at the same time, vastly improved its sta- 
tus. It may not be uninteresting to give a short his- 
tory of the profession. 

The name veterinary is a very old one, derived from 
the Latin veterinarius, which, having as its root the verb 
vehe, “I carry”—wae used by many of the old Latin 
writers to denote a farrier or horse doctor, or anyone 
connected with beasts of burden; in modern days the 
name indicates one professionally attending all animals. 
The first regular school for the science was built in 
France early in the 18th century, and in 1791 a like es- 
tablishment was opened in London, which was the 
origin of the now well-known Royal Veterinary College, 
Camden Town. In 1844 the veterinay surgeons ob- 
tained a Charter constituting them a Corporation, under 
the title of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
which empowered them to appoint examiners and grant 
diplomas for practising members; but membership 
was not compulsory until 1883, when, by an Act of Par- 
liament passed in 1881 (44 and 45 Vic., c. 62), all per- 
sons, with the exception of those who had been in prac- 
tice upwards of five years and applied for exemption 
within 12 months from the passing of the Act, were pro- 
hibited from recovering any fees for services or profes- 
sional work unless they were registered members of this 
body, and held the necessary qualifications. This Act 
Se extinguished the old farrier who for years 

ad a — in agricultural life. Some still lin- 
ger in outlying districts, but they are fast getti 
the shelf where the stage the the 
village schoolmaster, et hoc genere, have long since been 
driven by the “march of the times.” As relics of the 
past, one cannot let them disappear without a lingering 
regret ; it is true their knowledge of anatomy, of patho- 
logy, of physiology, and even of chemistry and drugs was 
very limited—yet in many instances they were bred up 
in the mysteries of the art—were accustomed to cattle 
and horses and their diseases from early youth; had 
considerable knowledge of the ordinary symptoms of the 
diseases of animals, and had numerous nostrums and 
recipes handed down from generation to generation 
which, though not such as would be recommended by 
the Professors of the College, had been proved by long 


experience to be efficacious. They were men who wor- 
ked hard ; were old-fashioned and quaint in their man- 
ner; seemed always to be about 50 or 60 years of age ; 
always to have a partiality for a red or magenta woollen 
muffler—perhaps the work of, and a present from, the 
wife, or may be the daughter, of the owner of some suc- 
cessful “ case ;”’ always to wear a sort of pepper and 
salt suit of “ dittoes,”’ bearing upon ‘them stains and 
marks of both the weather and their business ; always to 
be clad, as to their legs, with the good old “ antigrop- 
plers ;”’ always to have the sturdy long-haired, never- 
tired sort of cob that now seems almost extinct ; always 
to have the necks of bottles sticking out of their pockets 
(generally the deep pockets of their waistcoats) ; always 
to have a solemn, deliberate, and impressive manner of 
talking to their friends, and of telling the news, which 
was very taking and made them welcome visitors at 
every house on their rounds, and even though they were 
uncommonly fond of the phleme, had strange notions of 
bleeding in the toe vein, giving water with tobacco soaked 
in it as a means of warming up the stomachs of their 
patients, used oats heated in a frying-pan to raise blis- 
ters—yet they had a way of trusting a good deal to 
“Epsom salts and Nature,’ and of gaining the confi- 
dence of their employers by their attention and services, 
which many of the younger school would do well to 
imitate. 

The qualified veterinary surgeon of the present day 
has still strong characteristics. and is easily identified at 
any country fair or horsey gathering. Picture to your- 
self a young-looking, heavy-weight man, thick set, and 
broad shouldered—for the veterinary is, thanks to the 
goodness of the profession, as the farmer would say of 
his bullock, “ proofey”’;—as a rule not particularly 
natty in his dress, his lower extremities, if not clad in 
the ordinary breeches and box-cloth gaiters, are dis- 
played in tight-fitting trousers generally strapped, leath- 
ered, or double-clothed at the wearing portions, but al- 
ways shewing the marks cf his long journeys over the 
country. He has the unmistakeable “horsey cut” 
about him, tempered by his London residence at “the 
College,” the signs of which never leave him. His hat, 
either slightly lowered over the eyebrows or worn with 4 
sporting tilt at the side, has a very knowing look ; the 
straw in his mouth, or, may be, the quill toothpick ; his 
white or sporting necktie, coupled with his huuting- 
crop in hand—rarely a stick—complete the picture. He 
is heavy-looking: perhaps one might, if over critical, 
say a little unshaven, and, perhaps not too intelligent in 
appearance. But, stay a minute before you form an 
opinion : think that possibly he has been up all night in 
the stable with a sick horse or attending a cow, witha 
long, wet, weary ride home before the sun is up, and be- 
fore you come to a conclusion see him at’ his work. 
Imagine yourself at a fair or busy market, two men are 
coming towards him, the buyer and seller; ’tis a horse 
deal, subject to “ passing the vet. examination,” and on 
his opinion rests the point whether the farmer who 1s 
selling a well-bred colt gets his price or not. ‘They tell 
him the circumstances—he is a man of the world and 
wily one—he stands listlessly chewing his straw or tooth- 
pick, or, may be, tapping his leg with his whip—he says 
not a word; he hears all they have to say—he knows 
full well if “ Words are silver, silence is golden.” 

Now see him by the side of the animal ; now note 
him ; the man is changed ; all listlessness in appearance 
is over; every faculty is on the alert. You see at a 
glance you are dealing with a man well educeted in his 

rofession, well up to his work and an enthusiast 10 it; 

or whatever the defects and eccentricities of the indiv- 
dual character may be, it is certain these men rarely, 
ever, qualify at the Veterinary College without knowing 
their work and liking it. 


Although most of the country veterinary’s work is 
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in connexion with horses, yet he has to be familiar with 
the diseases of cattle, sheep, and animals of every de- 
scription. 

Nothing strikes one more forcibly about veteri- 
naries than, if one may use the term, the “ lopsidedness ”’ 
of their education. The slightest acquaintance with 
them shews in a moment how vastly superior their 
professional education is to their education on gener..! 
subjects. Asarule, they know the professional work 
thoroughly ; but their knowledge of classics and arts 
is limited. Their fondness for their work develops 
an abnormal tendency to use long words of a pro- 
fessional character. The writer remembers one—as able 
as the “College” has ever turned out—saying of the 
injuries of a terrier dog that had closed with a bad- 
ger, and required attention, “Yes, sir, the exterior 
tegument of her inferior maxillary is suffering from 
asevere abrasion,’ reminding one almost of the old 
tale of the man driving into a county inn and say- 
ing to the confused ostler: “ Extricate that quad- 
ruped from the vehicle, stabulate him, donate him a 
sufficient supply of the nutritious element, and then 
when the Aurora of morn shall rise in the eastern 
horizon I will reward you with a pecuniary compen- 
sation for your amiable hospitality.” The “ vet.” 
finds the use of these long phrases and words not 
without effect. They impress the public, and are 
useful as bringing home to the country people the 
seriousness of the ailments of their cattle. As illus- 
trative of this the reader may be interested with fol- 
lowing experience :—The scene is in the “vet.’s”’ 
surgery; the “vet” is busy with his pestle and 
mortar, the writer is discussing the never finished 
topic, the “horse and the hound,” as an old-fashioned 
country-looking man appears, clad in his everyday 
clothes. “Morning, sir. Misses telleth me you’ve 
be out to see the cow.” “Yes,” said the “ vet.’’, 
“T was out this morning.’ “ Well, sir, what do’ee 
think’s the matter wey’n? her’th a been a roving 
and a roaring most terrible.’ “ Well,’ said the “ vet.’’, 
she has been suffering from an acute form of tym- 
panitis and colic.” Oh, now, you don’t surely say 
so, I knawed her was brave and bad. What 
did’ee plaes to say ’twas? Missis said I was sure 
to bring hom word what was the matter wey’n. Is 
her lykes to die?’ “No,” said the “vet.” ; “you 
take home this bottle, give her half of it when you 
come home, and the remainder before you go to 
bed, and I'll look out and see her to-morrow.” He 
takes the bottle, muttering “Tinpennynites! I 
knawed her was cruel bad,” and is off. The “vet.’’ 
turns round to the writer, “Do you know what 
tympanitis is?’ “No,” is the reply. “ Well, 
it’s stomach ache; but if I’d told that old fool 
80 he would have said, ‘That’s nort; I shan’t go 
to the expense of a bottle of medicine. I can cure 
that myself with rubbing her way a pick stave,’ 
andhe’d have gone home without the medicine, 
_ Probably in the end the cow would have 


‘The country veterinary has much to contend 
with apart from the non-liberality of his employ- 
Me The march of the times has led to farmers 
themselves becoming acquainted with the uses of 
—_ of the patent medicines in ordinary cases 
- he is rarely called in at as early a stage as he 
Paste be. The distances, too, that he has to 

vel necessitate hard work and somewhat  irregu- 

Rescchan: but in spite of these drawbacks; the 
ession offers many advantages—and, as pro- 
mae in the country go, is fairly remunerative. 
diffical an honourable profession, in spite of the 

culty some dealers allege they have in getting 


a horse passed without offering a fee, and one in 
which any man who works hard and acts hon- 
ourably can make a competence, but he must 
always bear in mind the old proverb, which says, 
“A (veterinary) surgeon must have an eagle’s eye, 
a lady’s and, and a lion’s heart,’ and may be 
added, last but not least, “ a clear head.” Pinson. 
The Devon and Exeter Daily Gazette. 


Heredity—Impressional Infiuence. 


The general belief that the offspring of a pair 
of animals may shew tokens of the lingering 
influence of its dam’s previous consort, is founded 
upon what is understood to be unquestionable proof 
in the case of the horse, the dog, and some of the 
viviparous animals. It is entertained by many 
breeders of poultry, but the question whether a bird 
being oviparous, could be subject to such an influence, 
inasmuch as there is no connection between the 
growing foetus and the mother, has stood in the way 
of its general acceptance. The writer was very 
long very doubtful, and had long watched in vain 
for evidence, but in each case that looked like it he 
became convinced, on closest investigation, that 
where male influence lingered it was to the extent 
of actual paternity. One or two cases afterwards 
seemed to beara different meaning, and this year in 
two instances of an extra-paternal influence appear to 
be almost demonstrated. With a flock of pure-bred 
Minorca hens, some buff Cuochin cockerels were 
allowed to keep company in the spring. The 
cockerels were removed and a pure Minorca cock 
took their place. The eggs for some time were 
used in the house, and then some were saved for 
hatching. All the young birds are pure Minorcas 
excepting one, and he appears to be as true as any 
in all points of the breed, but that his neck hackle 
is of black and bright gold feathers intermixed. An 
equally strong case has occurred in the produce of a 
pair of pure Langshans, some time after the removal 
of a mongrel consort from the flock. The mongrel’s 
place was filled by a Langshan of known pedigree, 
and after some little time had elapsed two sittings 
of eggs, all selected from one Langshan hen, of a 
strain which had bred true for eight years, were 
successively hatched by foster-mothers. All the 
birdsare true Langshans excepting two, and those are 
true in all points but one, colour, a cockerel having 
a iree sprinkling of red in his hackles, and a pullet 
a faint lacing of brown, which if it had been nearly 
invisible except in a strong light would have made 
her grouse coloured. If a result of atavism, the 
source of the strange colour must be very remote ; 
if of a recent taint by the mongrel, what shall we 
call his influence? Fractionally parental or what ? 
We want more facts bearing upon this question. 
Langshans don’t play such tricks in the writer’s flock , 
from which all other breeds and cross-bred and 
mongrel birds are carefully excluded, nor, when 
Minorcas were bred, did they ever behave in like 
manner.—W. Housman, in The Live Stock Journal. 
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DISEASES OF THE SHEEP. 


The practice of medicine is, and must always 
remain, somewhat of an empirical art. Science 
explains why certain conditions of the animal body 
arise, and why certain medicaments do good, but 
practice collects the facts upon which our theories 
are founded. The experience of many men or 
generatians of men is requisite to establish the 
science and art of medicine, whether applied to man 
or tothe sheep. Books are valuable according to the 
skill with which the author collects his materials, and 
any man who attempted to compile a book on his own 
limited experience would inevitably produce a work 
of little value, and probably of much danger. 

Every now and then we meet with an author 
whose grasp of principles and acquaintance with 
the written experience of others renders him espe- 
cially fitted to collate the general experience of 
his profession, and then we have a standard work, 
Of such is Professor Steel, and in his book on *‘ The 
Diseases of Sheep,” he has produced a volume 
which may be said to contain all that is known of 
the subject. The diseases of sheep have been con- 
sidered in a systematic way by very few authors. 
Youatt wrote about them, and so did Spooner, but 
their books bear no comparison with that before us. 

It is sometimes said that veterinarians know little 
about sheep, and it is true that most practitioners 
are not too well versed in their ailments; but our 
profession has not obtained credit for all that it has 
done to elucidate ovine diseases. Since Spooner 
wrote. much has been done, and the work has been 
recorded, but only in lay journals, or in special 
articles buried in professional periodicals. These 
contributions are most valuable, and only required 
someone with knowledge and ability to collect 
them, and arrange them in systematic form. This, 
Professor Steel has done, with the result that we 
now have a text-book on the diseases of the sheep 
quite equal in importance and value to the standard 
works on equine or bovine medicine. 

That -he ordinary diseases of sheep do not take 
the same prominent position in veterinary practice 
that is taken hy the diseases of some other domestic 
animals is due to tne fact that sheep are of such 
simall individual value as to render the butcher a 
more Jucrative consultant than the veterinarian. 
There are however outbreaks of disease affecting 
whole flocks which force the owner to apply for 
veterinary advice. There are contagious and para- 
sitic diseases, the origin and spread of which we 
are well acquainted with. There are also diseases 
affecting flocks due to dietetic errors, or to errors 
of management, or to peculiar local conditions of 
feeding grounds, which our scientific training 
enables us to recognise and prevent. These diseases 
cause heavy losses to stock-owners, and afford 
opportunities for the veterinarian to demonstrate 
his practical utility. 

All these conditions Professor Steel treats of 
and practitioners whose district covers a shee 
breeding aud feeding area would do well to care- 


various diseases affecting the sheep. Students will 
find the book indispensable, and stock-owners may 
safely refer to it in cases where no veterinarian is to 
be obtained. 

The introductory chapter treats generally of the 
causes, symptoms, and treatment of ovine diseases, 
Then follows a most important chapter on diseases 
of the blood. In this we find variola, anthrax, 
braxy, splenic-fever, foot and mouth diseases, and 
rabies described. Professor Steel, on the strength 
of a statement by Dr. Hamilton, that he has found 
the bacillus anthracis in braxy, says “this is the 
conclusive test of anthrax disorders.” We suppose 
that this means that the author accepts it as setiled 
that braxy is only anthrax in the sheep—a con- 
clusion we think very few veterinarians are, as yet, 
inclined to accept as conclusive. 

Then follow chapters on the diseases of the cir- 
culatory, respiratory, digestive, urinary, generative, 
and nervous systems. The skin and its diseases are 
very fully treated, and the last chapter is on 
** Poisons and Poisoning.” Parasitic diseases are 
not treated in a separate chapter, but are each to be 
found in the section devoted tu the part affected— 
liver-flnke under the ‘‘ Digestive System,” and scab 
under the “ Skin.” 

The general get-up of the book is all we should 
expect from such a firm as Longmans, and there 
are nearly a hundred illustrations. We can with 
confidence recommend the work to veterinarians, 
and we believe it will be found useful to the flock- 
master and shepherd. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE REGISTRATION OF FARRIERS’ SCHEME. 


S1r,—In a weekly agricultural paper I have just read an 
account of a dinner given by the Worshipful Company of 
Farriers. One of the speakers said “The much-needed 
improvement in the art of farriery was not to be accom- 
plished by a number of gentlemen sitting in conference 
at a table ; it was only to be accomplished by the active 
and sympathetic support of al] concerned in the welfare 
of horses, whether as owners, grooms or shoeing-smiths. 
He was much struck by the remarks made by a practical 
farrier at their meeting held in the Mansion House on 
the 2nd of June last.” 

I quite agree with every word of this, and énly won- 
der that the speaker and his friends do not put their 
principles into practice. Merely being “struck” with a 
single remark of a single farrier is hardly enough. He 
should hear what many farriers say and think, and he 
could easily do this by honestly attempting to gain the 
support of all concerned.’ 

No one is so much interested in this movement as the 
practical farrier, but he is the only class which has not 
been consulted. Owners of horses, veterinary surgeons, 
amateurs, and professional philanthropists have all been 
heard—the farrier has had no say. 

So far as London is concerned the scheme will pro- 
bably be a failure. The working farrier knows that 
some regulations are being drawn up for his guidance 
and control, but he has ,had neither hand nor voice in 
them, and he feels a little hurt. | Especially is this ie 


feeling of the best men, and consequently when the 
P | ready-made scheme is produced it will be 


found that 


fully refer to his clear and lucid accounts of the 


only the second rate men will apply for registration. 
Yours 


truly, R. CRAWFOBD. 
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